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risen at Barcelona and the defenders of the barracks at
Simancas of Gijon, or to resist victoriously the sufferings of
a long siege as was the case in Oviedo, Huesca, Teruel, and
the Alcazar in Toledo. In Cortina, Avila, Caceres, Vitoria,
Zaragoza, Cadiz, Cordoba, Jaca, and a number of other
places, the army rapidly gained control
But the army was not alone. From the outset it had the
effective support of the people; civilians who had hoped for
this moment and who hastened to take part in the crusade.
The first were the Falange and the Requetes of Valladolid,
the azure city, the capital of the Spanish Falange, where the
Falange was shunned, execrable, and prohibited by law, and
was therefore forced to resort to clandestine activity, from
which it emerged only to gamble with death, go to jail, or
bury its dead. In Valladolid was organized the first division,
which Colonel Serrador was to take with his troops to the
heights of Le6n, destined to be the peak of glory and
suffering, the Calvary of Valladolid, and the Verdiin of that
hour when new frontiers were being opened for Spain.
In Pamplona, July 19 showed a remarkable resurrection of
the Carlist legend. Pamplona was throbbing with emotion,
hoarse from cheering, her heart trembling with gratitude
because the prophecies were coming true. Pamplona was red
with red berets,1 and covered with Spanish flags which were
waved impatiently by those who were eager to embark upon
the conquest and tell the prodigious story to the rest of the
country.
A short while after four o'clock, General Mola, the out-
standing leader in these developments, was reviewing the
first Traditionalist battalion. Many youths who clamoured
outside the barracks carried the smell of the threshing floor
where they had just abandoned their threshing machines.
1 Referring to the red berets worn by the Carlists, of the monarchical Carlist
tradition, not to be confused with the Reds or Communists.